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TE CIRCULAR 


Has for its fandamental principles the Religion of the Bible 
and the Socialism of the Primitive Church Its alm, however. 
is to give its readers alsoa supply of general intelligence, and 
the news of the day. 

Teaus—Free, to those who choose to receive freely: One 
Dollar per annum to those who prefer to pay. 

Specimen numbers will be sent to those requesting them.— 
Any subscriber wishing to discontinue his paper,should return 
as a copy with his nameand residence written upon it, and the 
simple order, * Discontinue ’ 

Address ** THE CIRCULAR, Oneida, N. Y.”” 





Support of the Circular. 

As will be seen by the foregoing terms, the 
Circular is offered to those who wishit, as the 
gospel is, without money and without price.— 
It is supported at present, first and principally, by 
the funds of the Oneida Community and its branch- 
es; secondly, by the free contributions of its friends 
and a few remittances from those who choose to pay 
for it. Our expectation, however, is that the idea 
ofa Fics Darry Retiaious Press, as the comple- 
ment and consummation of Free Schools,Free Church- 
es, and Free Benevolent Societies, will gradually 
become known, and be appreciated among all spir- 
itually minded religionists, and that thus the 
Circular, as the embodiment of that idea, will 
draw to itself a volunteer constituency, more whole- 
hearted than that which surrounds, for instance 
the Bible Society, and endows it annually with a 
revenue of three hundred thousand dollars. 





What Ought to be Done, 

1. Religion is, by right, the highest teacher of 
mankind, and ought to use the most commanding 
instrumentality. 

2. The press is, at this day, the most commanding 
instrumentality of instruction. Therefore religion 
ought to lay out its strength not in the pulpit but 
on the press. 

8 Journalism is the superior function of the 
press—inore effective than book-making, because 
more continuous and universal in its operation. Re- 
ligion ought, therefore, to take the lead in Jour- 
nalism. 

4. he Daily Press is the highest form of Jour- 
nalism—as much more effective than the weekly 
press, as the latter is more effective than book-mak- 
ing, and for thesamereason. Religion ought there- 
fore to ascend from the pulpit tc the sanctum of the 
Daily Press. 

5. Believing that what ought to be done can be 
done, the publishers and friends of The Circular, 
in the name of the Christian religion, have pur- 
posed and are preparing to institute a Daily Reli- 
gious Press 


The Oneida Community, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Superior Steel-Traps, for hunters and frontier 
men; &nameled Traveling-Bugs; Palme 
Leaf Hats; Caps; Satin Cravats, &c. 
DEALERS IN 
FRUIT ORNAMENTAL TREES, GRAPE VINES, 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS, &c., 
Groen & Preserved 
FRUITS AND VEGETABLES; 


ALSO IN 


SEWING, SADDLERS'’, EMBROIDERY AND MACHINE SILKS, 
Orders for any of the above articles directed to 
THE COMMUNITY, Oneida, N. Y. 
will reccive prompt attention. 
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Publications. 








THE 8EREAN; A Manual for the help of those 
who seek the Faith of the Primitive Church: an 
octavo volume of 500 pages.—By J. H. Noyes. 
Price, $1.50. 

The Berean contains free, outiine diseussions of the great 

Religious topics of interest: Salvation from Sin, The New 

Birth {he Second Coming. Resurrection. Origin of Evil, Our 


Relations to the Heavenly Church, Abolition of Death, Con- 
densation of Life, &c. &c.—treated strictly according to 
Bible evidences, but developing many new and interesting 
conclusions, differing widely from those of the old Theology 
Allwho wish to understand Biste Comminism—its constitu- 
tional ba-is and prospects of hould acquaint them 





selves with the contents of this book. 


BIBLE: COMMUNISM; A Compilation from the 
Annouwl Reports and other publications of the 


Oneitn Association and its branches; presenting, 
in connection with their History, asummary view 
of their Religious and SocialTheories. 128 pages, 
octavo. Price 50 cts. 


SALVATION FROM SIN; Expliined and de- 
fended by J. H. Noyrs. Pamphlet 64 cts. 


= Past Volumes of the Circular and the 
Perfectionist, can be furnished; andany of the 
above Publications may be sent by mail to allparts 
of the country. 


The Oneida Community: 


Where and What it is. 


—The Community consists of about 215 members, 
comprising men, women, youth and children, nearly 
in equa? proportions. They cultivate 386 acres of 
their own land, in the towns of Lenox and Vernon, 
State of New York ; Post Office address, Oneida, N. Y. 
For an account of their manufactures and produc- 
tions, see the preceding card. 

—The Community has been established here eleven 
years, and is self-supporting. There is a branch 
community located at Wallingford, Conn., which is 
also self-supporting. 

—-The Community takes its origin from religious 
faith and thorough devotion to the teachings of the 
Bible, simply and rationally interpreted. Its mem- 
bers hold, among their distinguishing points of be- 
lief, that Christ offers himself to the world, asa 
perfect savior from sin; that his Second Coming 
took place at the close of the Apostolic age; that 
the Kingdom of Heaven then founded in the invisi- 
ble world is now extending itself into visible 
humanity ; that all good and evil are the results of 
spiritual agency, and hence, that faith is the best 
medicine for both soul and body; that the age of 
miracles is not past, &c. For a full statement of 
their religious views, and the arguments therefor, 
see the Berean, a book published by the Community. 

—The social organization is that of entire Com- 
munism like that of the day of Pentecost, when ‘ no 
man said that aught of the things that he possessed 
was his own, but they had all things common’ 
The relation of the sexes is placed, not like that of 
common society, on the basis of law and constraint, 
neither on the opposite one of mere freedom; but 
on that of INSPIRATION, TRULY DERIVED BY COMMUNI- 
CATION WITH THE SPIRIT oF Gop. For amore full 
discussion of these principles, see Bible Communism. 
a pamphlet of 128 pages, for sale here 

—For its government, the Community has no for- 
mal constitution, code of laws, or officership, but de- 
pends on the maintenance of a good spirit, securing 
VITAL ORGANIZATION, like that which animates the 
human body, and on the exercise of Free CRITICISM 
on the part of all its members. Those persons who 
are the most spiritual secure the most confidence, 
and consequently have the most influence, whoever 
they are. Jonn H. Noyes, as the medium by which 
these truths have been mainly developed in this 
age, is respected as atrue leader. In business, 
those persons whose attractions and capacities fit 
them for posts of responsibility are sought out and 
placed in charge of the different departments. 

—The object of the Community is to live a true 
life, setting forth in all their relations the principles 
and spirit of what they believe to be resurrection 
society. They consider themselves members and 
subjects of the Kingdom of Heaven, and their social 
innovations but as parallel movements with tele- 
graphing and railroading in the department of out- 
ward communication. They do not profess to 
have arrived at perfect results yet in many re- 
spects. How far they have attained is open 
to the inspection of all sincere and well-behaved 
people who will take pains to read their writings, 
understand their principles, and make known their 
wish for a personal visit at the Community. 

—-The circumstances of the Community are at pres- 
ent adverse to receiving new members. Their princi- 
pal dwelling and their outlying buildings are full 
to the extent of their convenient capacity. Plans are 
in contemplation, on the first moment of attaining 
the requisite means, to build» much larger and 
better edifice than the present one, for a Community 
Home. 

—-Tue Circunar is our weekly organ, and is of- 
fered on such terms as make it accessible to every 
one. Those who receive its spirit and have the 
ability to do so, will deal generously with the Com- 
munity in sharing its expense, and contributing to 
its usefulness. To the poor it is offered as a gift. 

The following may serve as a condensed formula of 

PRINCIPLES AND MEASURES 
The Kingdom of Heaven, established by Christin the 

interior sphere at his Second Coming, A. D. 70. 

Unity of all believers in this world and in Hades, 


with the Kingdom in the Heavens. 

Resurrection of the Spirit. by the faith and confes- 
sion of Christ, abolishing Sin and Selfishness. 

Resurrection of the Body, as a sequence of the fore- 
going, overcoming Disease, renewing Youth, and 
abolishing Death. 

Community of Property of all kinds, with Inspira- 
tion tor distribution. 

Dwelling together in Association, or Complex Fami- 
lies 

Home Churches and Home Schools. 

Meetings every Evening. » 

Lord’s Supper at every Meal. 

Free Criticism the Regulator of Society. 

Horticulture the leading business for subsistence. 





A Daily Press, divorced from Mammon, and devo- 
ted to God 


CIRCULAR. 


Confession of Religious Ex- 
perience. 
BY J. H. N. 
Reprinted from The Perfectionist, 1844. 


(Continued, ) 

The flood of contention which poured 
in upon me from the college and semin- 
ary, kept my intellectual powers in a state 
of intense energy for several weeks. I 
never grew faster than at that time. A 
feeling of fearful responsibility rested up- 
on me. It seemed as though God, 
giving me the treasure of the gospel, had 
placed me in the midst of the keenest 
and fiercest disputers of this world, that 
its defensibility might be thoroughly tes- 
ted. I felt that I must fairly answer 
every fair objection to the doctrine of ho- 
liness, or sink myself. If I did not sat- 
isfy objectors, I generally silenced them ; 
and at all events I got hold of the truth 
for myself in the struggle. 

The distinction between the Jewish 
and Christian dispensations, became clear 
in my mind, and with it I swept away 
all difficulties in the Old Testament. By 
extending the Jewish dispensation for- 
ward to the day of Pentecost, the sins 
of the disciples, while Christ was in the 
flesh, were disposed of. Then came the 
tug of war. The sins evidently charged 
upon the primitive believers, after the 
day of Pentecost, gave me more trouble 
than any thing else. But I soon saw 
that the apostolic age was a transition 
period, during which the Old Covenant 
was going out and the New Covenant 
coming in; and I took my stand on the 
latter part of that period. John’s epis- 
tle, written when the New Covenant wag 
fully developed, was my strong-hold.— 
His saying—‘‘ Zhe darkness is past, the 
true light now shineth”—solved many a 
mystery. And still beyond all this I had 
a never-failing refuge in the doctrine of 
the Second Coming. When hard press- 
ed with objections drawn irom the sins 
of the apostolic age, I could always re- 
cur to this sweeping answer: “Even if 
the Bible leaves it in doubt whether any 
of the saints of the apostolic age were 
perfect, it still predicts the advent of the 
New Covenant and everlasting righteous- 
ness, at the end of the Jewish dispen- 
sation, when Christ came and took the 
throne. As we live after that era, full 
salvation is accessible to us, even if it 
was not to the Primitive Church.” I 
know not whether I should have been 
able, at that time, to defend the doc- 
trine of holiness without this final en- 
trenchment, though I have no occasion 
for it now. 

Within a week or two after my con- 
fession, the question whether perfect ho- 
liness is attainable in this life, was 
brought forward as a subject of debate 
in the Society of the Theological Sem- 
inary. Dr. Taylor was in the chair. I 
was specially requested to open the de- 
bate by presenting a synopsis of my the- 
ory. I read the 10th chapter of He- 
brews and commented on it, aiming to 
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clear a path for my doctrine, by showing 


n|of men’s attaining it. 


the difference between the law and the 
gospel. I dwelt particularly on the 10th, 
14th, and 16th verses, as proofs of the 
advent of perfection by the sacrifice of 
Christ. WhenI came to speak of ob- 
jections, I made this general remark: 
** Holiness is the manifest object of God 
in all his dealings with man, and es- 
pecially in his gift of the Bible, It ought 
to be presumed, therefore, that there is 
nothing in the Bible which by fair inter- 
pretation, can be turned against that 
object, or made a hindrance in the way 
People who go 
to the Bible for objections to the doc- 
trine of holiness, go to God’s own armory 
for weapons to fight him with.” Dr: 
Taylor had been growing quite uneasy, 
and at this point he interrupted me, say- 
ing with much heat, that my language 
was disrespectful, ond that he would not 
sit in the chair, if I was to be allowed to 
say such things. Much excitement en- 
sued. I stood still till it passed. A mo- 
tion was made and carried that I should 
not be allowed to say such things. I 
submitted to it, and then went through 
with what I had further to say. 

I remember nothing of the debate 
which followed my expose, except the 
following circumstance. A theological 
student by the name of Ingersoll, from 
the state of New York, spoke against 
the doctrine of holiness, and several 
times in the course of his remarks, re- 
ferred to the conduct of John B. Foote 
and the western Perfectionists, for the 
purpose of showing the baneful effects 
of their system. Jn his first allusion to 
them, he said that they were in a dread- 
ful do-nothing sate, and had lost all 
their influence ang moral power. After- 
ward, when he had probably forgotten 
this remark, on referring to them again, 
he said that they were agitating and di- 
viding the churches, and scattering their 
doctrine far and wide! In reply to his 
speech, I took occasion to bring the two 
ends of it together, and asked him how 
it could be, that men who were turning 
the world upside down, were at the same 
time in a do-nothing state? The de- 
cision of the debate by Dr. Taylor, and 
also by the soviety, was, of course, un- 
favorable to my views. 

Not long after this, Dr. Taylor called 
at my room to notify me that I was soon 
to be tried by the Association which li- 
censed me. He tarried awhile, and we 
had a dispute of some length. He com- 
plained of me for broaching new views in 
the seminary without consulting him ; 
apprised me that he had dealt with one 
Perfectionist before, and had convinced 
him of sin ; and intimated that he should 
serve me in the same way. I appealed 
to my experience, confessing that I had 
received the Holy Spirit, and could not 
be turned from my course by man. He 
laughed my confession to scorn, assert- 
ing that it is physically impossible for 
any man to feel the Spirit of God I re- 
plied that I certainly had felt the Spirit 
of God, not only in my soul, but in every 





fiber of my body. In the course of the 
conversation, I insisted that his own 
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views of man’s perfect ability to obey 
the law of God, led directly to Perfec- 
tionism. His answer in substance was, 
that while man is perfectly able to keep 
the law, and God has a perfect right to 
require him to do so, yet a “ gracious 
system,” in which perfect obedience is 
not required, wil] save a greater number 
than would otherwise be saved ; and God, 
in his benevolence, has therefore adopted 
such a system. He said that my system 
was nothing but the old Wesleyan scheme 
which had been tried and failed ; that I 
might find a few followers among women 
and ignorant people, but not among the 
intelligent. I observed that Boyle was 
a man of some intelligence, and that he 
had assented to my views. The doctor de- 
nied this, saying that he had conversed 
with Boyle a short time before, and 
found him not on Perfectionist ground. 
In reply to some suggestions of his about 
ray being young and not so wise as him- 
self, I claimed the advantage of him, on 
the ground that “he that doeth the will 
of God shall know of the doctrine.” He 
insisted that he had as inuch interest in 
that promise as I. Thereupon I asked 
him if he did not commit sin. He ad- 
mitted that hedid. I then repeated the 
text—‘ He that committeth sin is of 
the devil.’” ‘“ You say then (said he) 
that [am of the devil, do you ?” “ No, 
(said I,) you said that you committed 
sin, and I only quoted the words from 
the Bible—‘ He that commitseth sin is 
of the devil.’” “ Well (said he) you are 
a sinner now, if you were not when I 
came in, for you have not treated me 
courteously.” This I suppose was the 
way in which he intended to convict me 


of sin, as he had done in the other case. | _ 


But the plan did not succeed. I observed 
that the best kind of courtesy, in such 
a case, was plainness of speech. He 
then went away. This interview was 
certainly distressing to me, for I had 
vreat reverence, and I might say affec- 
tion, for Dr. Taylor, and therefore dread- 
ed acollision with him. But it left no 
sting behind. On the contrary I felt 
more free and peaceful afterward, as a 
soldier might feel after having passed the 
deadliest spot in tbe breach. 

At my trial before the Association, 1 
observed at the outset, that I had no 
objection to being examined in regard 
to my faith, but that if the object of the 
examination was to ascertain whether my 
license ought to be taken away, it was 
unnecessary, as I had no disposition to 
avail myself of their license in preach- 
ing doctrines which I knew they did not 
sanction, and J would therefore resign. 
Dr. Taylor objected to my being permit- 
ted to resign, on the ground that it was 
necessary that their record should state 
she reason of my being silenced. I ob- 
served that a /Jicense certainly was nota 
compulsory commission which they could 
oblige me to hold against my will. Dr. 
Bacon spoke in favor of my view of the 
matter, and it was finally agreed that I 
should be permitted to resign. After- 
ward 1 was requested to state my doc- 
trines before the Association, which I 
did, in a discourse of considerable length. 
Some questions were asked by Mr. Kirk 
of Albany, and others, and I was dis- 
missed. 

The Association remained in session, 
Boyle sat with them by invitation. On re- 
turning tomy room J found, just arrived 


from the press, a quantity of a tract en- 
titled “‘ Paul not carnal,” (since repub- 
lished in the Berean,) which I had sent 
to the printer a few days before. I took 
a handful, went back to the Session room, 
thrust them into Boyle’s hand, who sat 
near the door, and he distributed them 
among the ministers. 

Soon after this, Dr. Taylor called up- 
on me again and signified to me that it 
was the wish of the Faculty that I should 
withdraw altogether from the college 
premises. My room was in the college 
chapel. My brother, who belonged to 
the classical department, occupied it with 
me. I suggested to the doctor that it 
would be inconvenient for me to remove 
my things immediately; and as my broth- 
er would continue to occupy the room, 
it might be well to allow me to remain 
till the end of the term, which was near 
its close. He assented, and I remained. 

I had now lost my standing in the free 
church, in the ministry, and in the col- 
lege. My good name in the great world 
was gone. My friends were fast falling 
away. I was beginning to be indeed an 
outcast. Yet I rejoiced and leaped for 
joy. Sincerely I declared that “I was 
glad when I got rid of my reputation.” 
Some persons asked me whether I should 
continue to preach, now that the clergy 
had taken away my license. I replied— 
“T have taken away their license to sin, 
and they keep on siuning. So, though 
they have taken away my license to 
preach, I shall keep on preaching.” 
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Macaulay on Democracy. 





The following is the principal part of a letter 
from the late Lord Macaulay to the Hon. Henry 
S. Randall ot New-York, author of the Life of 
Jefferson. It occurred in an occasional corres- 
pendence of some years’ standing between the 
two authors, and is a curious and interesting reve 
lation of Macaulay’s estimate of Democratic in- 
stitutions and the prospects of the Anglo Ameri- 
can future: 

Holly Lodge, Kensington, London, May 23, 1857. 
Henry S. Ranpatr, Esa.— Dear Sir: You are 
surprised to learn that I have not a high opinion 
of Mr. Jerrerson, and IJ am surprised at your 
surprise. I am certain that I never wrote a line, 
and that I never, in Parliament, in conversation, 
or even on the hustings--a place where it is the 
fashion to court the populace—uttered a word in- 
dicating an opinion that the supreme authority in 
a State ought to be intrusted to the majority of 
citizens told by the-head; in other words, to the 
poorest and most ignorant part of society. I have 
long been convinced that institutions purely demo- 
cratic must, sooner or later, destroy liberty, or 
civilization, or both. 

In Europe, where the population is dense, the 
effect of such institutions would be almost instan- 
taneous. What happened lately in France is an ex- 
ample. In 1848 a pure Democracy was established 
there. During a short time there was reason to 
expect a general spoliation, a national bankruptcy, 
a new partition of the soil, a maximum of prices, 
a ruinous Joad of taxation laid on the rich for the 
purpose of supporting the poor in idleness. Such 
a system would, in twenty years, have made 
France as poor and barbarous as France of the 
Carlovingians. Happily the danger was averted ; 
and now there is a despotism, a silent tribune, an 
enslaved Press. Liberty is gone; but civilization 
has been saved. I have not the smallest doubt 
that. if we had a purely Democratic Government 
here, the effect would be the same. Either the 
poor would plunder the rich, and civliization 
would perish; or order and poverty would be 
saved by a strong military government, and Lib- 
erty would perish, 

You may think that your country enjoys an ex- 
emption from these evils. I will frankly own to 
you that I am of a very different opinion. Your 
fate I believe to be certain, though it is deferred 
by a physical cause. As long as you havea bound- 
less extent of fertile and unoccupied land, your 
laboring population will be far more at ease than 
the laboring population of the old world ; and, 
while that is the case, the Jeffersonian policy may 
continue to exist without causing any fatal calam- 
ity. But the time will come when New-England 





will be as thick!y peopled as Old England. Wa- 


ges will be as low, and will fluctuate as much with 
you as with us. You will have your Manchesters 
and Birminghams ; and, in those Manchesters and 
Birminghams, hundreds of thousands of artisans 
will assuredly be sometimes out of work. Then 
your institutions will be fairly brought to the 
test. Distress everywhere makes the laborer 
mutinvus and discontented, and inclines him to 
listen with eagerness to agitators who tell him 
that it is a monstrous iniquity that one man should 
have a million while another cannot get a full 
meal. In bad years there is plenty of grumbling 
here, and sometimes a little rioting. But it mat- 
ters little. For here the sufferers are not the 
rulers. The supreme power is in the hands of a 
class, numerous indeed, but select, of an educated 
class, of a clas» which is, and knows itself to be, 
deeply interested in the security of property and 
the maintenance of order. Accordingly, the mal- 
contents are firmly, yet gently, restrained. The 
bad time is got over without robbing the wealthy 
to relieve the indigent. The springs of national 
prosperity soun begin to flow again; work is 
pientiful ; wages rise, and all is tranquillity and 
cheerfulness. I have seen England pass three or 
four times through such critical seasons as I have 
described. Through such seasons the United 
States will have to pass, in the course of the next 
century, if not of this. How will you pass through 
them? I heartily wish yor a good deliverance. 
But my reason and my wishes are at war, and I 
cannot help foreboding the worst. It is quite 
plain that your Government will never be able to 
restrain a distressed and discontented majority. 
For with you the majority is the Government, 
and has the rich, who are always a minority, ab- 
solutely at its mercy. The day will come when, 
in the State of New-York, a multitude of people, 
none of whom has had more than half a breakfast, 
or expects to have more than half a dinner, will 
choose a Legislature. Is it possible to doubt 
what sort of Legislature will be chosen? On one 
side is a statesman preaching patience, respect 
for vested rights, strict observance of public faith. 
On the other is a demagogue ranting about the 
tyranny of capitalists and usurers, and asking why 
anybody should be permitted to drink champagne 
and to ride in a carriage, while thousands of hen- 
est folks are in want of necessaries. Which of the 
two candidates is likely to be preferred by a 
working man who hears his children cry for more 
bread? I seriously apprehend that you will, in 
some such season of adversity as | have described, 
do things which will prevent prosperity from re- 
turning ; that you will act like people would, iv a 
year of scarcity, devour all the seed-corn, and thus 
make the next year, a year not of scarcity, but of 
absolute famine. There will be, I fear, spolia- 
tion. The spoliation will increase the distress. 
The distress will produce fresh spoliation. There 
is nothing tostay you. Your constitution is all 
sail and no anchor. As I said before, whena 
society has entered on this downward progress, 
either civilization or liberty must perish. Either 
some Cesar or Napoleon will seize the reins of 
government with a strong hand; or your Repub- 
lic will be as fearfully plundered and laid waste 
by barbarians in the twentieth century as the 
Roman Empire was in the fifth; with this differ- 
ence, that the Huns and Vandals, who ravaged 
the Roman Empire, came from without, and that 
your Huns and Vandals will have been engen- 
dered within your country by your own institu- 
tions. 

Thinking thus, of course, I cannot reckon Jir- 
FERSON among the benefactors of mankind. 


Reasoning from the ordinary ground of the 
past experience of mankind in self-government, 
the conclusions of Macaulay as to the permanence 
of democratic institutions in this country, are 
not very surprising. Hitherto and elsewhere 
than in this country, the experiment of self-gov- 
ernment by the masses has not been so success- 
ful as to warrant the highest hopes of progress 
and success. By the constitution of his nature, 
man is a being who requires a head and superior, 
whose hand shall direct him, and to whose power 
he may yield obedience and reverence. Hence 
there is ina pure democracy, a lack of the organi- 
zing clement which is necessary to a stable 
form of government. In a government, self-im- 
posed by the people and springing from the wish- 
es and control of a majority, there is nut much to 
move our reverence, or to secure our loyalty. It 
is difficult to invest servants with the dignity of 
rulers; it is equally difficult to invest self-imposed 
human laws with the element of authority, which 
is necessary to move the inner springs of obe- 
dience. In a simple democracy the passions of 
the multitude may be as potent as the reason and 
tho moral nature in the decision of questions of 
vast moment. And all past experience which 
profane history records shows that popular gov- 
ernments have been destroyed by the corruption 
of the people. 

If there were not other forces at work in this 
country beside those which have hitherto pre- 
vailed in all the attempts at self-government 
which the world has yet seen, our hope of the tri. 
umph of progress and a better future on this con- 
tinent,. would be as limited as that of Lord Mac- 
aulay. But it by no means follows that the future 
of mankind should be only a repetition of the fail- 
ures of the past. The elements of human growth 





have not been exhausted. Mere Democracy is 





no more a final and perfect form of societary gov- 
ernment than the monarchical institutions of the 
old world. But that is no reason why mankind 
should not advance to che final and perfect form, 
and leave the failures and corruptions of the past 
forever behind. Society here is in a transition 
state. And the great movement of the western 
continent is not to end in the success or failure of 
Democracy, either simple or representative, but is 
destined to pass onward into the enduring and 
perfect personal Government of God. We have 
no faith in the continuance of the governmental 
institutioas of this country. We expect to see 
them pass away. But out of their overthrow 
will come not the repetition cf the relapses of the 
past, but the final Theocracy—the reign of the 
Kingdom of God. The present Republican in- 
Stitutions are only educational and transitionary. 
Even now thegerminal processes of the final organi- 
zation are working. Out of the bosom of the peo- 
ple a movement is arising which sets heavenward, 
subordinate to the inspiration and call of Christ. 

The central fact of all history is the purpose of 
God to establish his kingdom in this world, and 
he has evidently chosen this country as the theater 
of great results in the development of that pur- 
pose. Macaulay has overlooked all this ; but the 
true student of history will not. And while the 
experience of the past or of the European present 
may afford but little encouragement, yet in the 
providence of God there is great hope, and in his 
providence to us is the horoscope of the Ameri - 
can Future.—t. L. Pp. 





Our Relation to Politics. 


From their first organization the Community 
have steadily maintained, and strictly carried 
out, the principle that they would have nothing 
to do practically with the political affairs of this 
nation, nor be intangled in any way with the 
varivus parties that are striving for ascenden- 
cy in this Government. They have been im- 
pelled to take this position, not from any lack of 
interest in our national affairs, nor from any apa- 
thy as to the advancement of the American peo- 
ple in the career of civilization and improvement, 
which Providence has evidently marked out for 
them ; but from an earnest and abiding convic- 
tion of the actual presence with them, of Christ 
and his invisible hosts, constituting the beginning 
here on earth of that Kingdom, which is destined 
to supplant all the governments of the world. Re- 
garding their union with this Kingdom as bona- 
fide, and holding themselves as under the direct 
Government of God, the Community could not 
consistently do otherwise than they have done, 
in refusing to vote, or involve themselves in any 
way with political matters. 

Some outside friends, however, think differ- 
ently, and look upon us as foolish in abstaining 
from voting, declaring that we should do much 
more good in helping elect the best men, than in 
standing by as merely interested spectators of 
the party struggles. Without giving at length 
our reasons for the course we have chosen to pur- 
sue in this matter, it is sufficient to say to these 
friends, that we are no more foolish or inconsis- 
tent with regard to our attitude towards the 
politics of this nation, than the American people 
are in abstaining from taking an active part in 
the political affairs of Great Britain, or those of 
other nations. 

On the other hand, other friends think we 
have given too much space in our columns to the 
discussion of political matters, particularly of 
late, and recommend us to confine ourselves more 
exclusively to spiritual topics, and the promul- 
gation of the doctrines of the Kingdom of God. 
These also fail to understand us; and we may 
as well say here, that instead of restricting the 
range of topics for our paper, we shall probably 
greatly increase them, 98 we advance toa daily, 
so as to represent in their due proportions all the 
interests of life, spiritual, moral, intellectual and 
physical. Much of the material which is at pres- 
ent served up in the secular press, comes fairly 
within our scope, and we shall not scruple to 
give it proper attention, so soon as we arrive at 
the point when it seems necessary, and have 
space to devote to it; but at present God does 
not appear to call us to it, only to a limited 
extent. 

In regard to the present political organizations 
of this country, we are free to say that the Re- 
publican party has had our respect and sympathy 
more than the others, inasmuch as the measures 
and principles it advocates appear to us more in 
the line of God’s policy; but as a mere party, we 
have no more confidence in it than in the Demo- 
cratic party. They are doubtless both corrupt 
at the core, and we have little respect for them ot 
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any political party, except so far as they are the 
instruments in God’s hands for carrying out his 
purposes and furthering his interests. 

To make ourselves better understood, we may 
say, that we sympathize with whatever is good 
that is going on in the world. Every improve- 
ment in agriculture and mechanics, every ad- 
vance in art or science, possesses a claim on our 
respect. So also every advance in the political 
condition of the people of this, or other countries, 
which contributes to the increase of their civili- 
zation and refinement, meets with our sympathy, 
for the reason that it helps forward the process 
of preparation for the great work of the age— 
the entire eradication of selfishness from the hu- 
man heart. 

It will thus be seen that we stand on broad 
ground, and we trust our friends will be large- 
hearted enough not to censure us if we at any 
time take the liberty to express our admiration 
of the noble bearing of a heroic soul, or com- 
mend a political measure that promises to lessen 
the sum of human misery, or swell the tide of 
progress and improvement.—a. w. c. 





Sample of Newspaper Accu- 
racy: 


“The ‘Oneida Community’ have a theater of 
their own, at which scencos from ancient Bible 
history are principally acted and sung. Some of 
their performances are said to be very interesting. 
Cardinal Wiseman and family are said to be 
guests at the Community for the present.” 

We wonder if other people are as much sur- 
prised to see their “doings in print” as we Com- 
munists: Are the notices with which our tran- 
sactions are favored fair samples of newspaper 
accuracy? Or are we specially favored, and our 
case handed over to the most bungling members of 
the Press? Certain it is, that our affairs are 
sometimes very clumsily reported, to say the 
least. For instance, what a combination of blun- 
ders there is in the paragraph above, cut from a 
paper printed about a score of miles from the 
Community! First, the Community never had 
apy theater: plays are sometimes performed in 
our general parlor or sitting-room, which is easily 
arranged on any such occasion, without having, 
however, any of the pretensions of a theater.— 
Secondly, Scenes from ancient Bible History are 
not principully acted and sung. During the win- 
ter the “ Cantata, of Daniel and the Captivity,” 
has been rehearsed before the family: and proba- 
bly the writer of the above had seen some notice 
of its performance, and immediately proceeded to 
guess out the above statement. He has done no 
harm, but we would like to inquire of him in 
what part of “ Bible History” the play entitled 
“Rob Roy Macgregor,” or the ‘* Merchant of Ven- 
ice,” or ascene from the ‘* Honeymoon,” can be 
found. Then as to Cardinal Wiseman and family, 
that is the strangest guess of all. No member 
of the Community has ever had the privilege of 
seeing his Catholic Holiness. We should as soon 
think of having for our guests Louis Napoleon 
and Pope Pius IX. Perhaps our friend item-ma- 
ker will next inform us that these gentlemen 
have concluded to become members of our happy 
family !—w. a. H. 





A Business Qualification. 


It is a note-worthy fact that in criticising indi- 
viduals among us, a very large share of attention 
is usually directed towards the business charac- 
ter of the person criticised. As Christ says, “ By 
their fruits shall ye know them,” so we find that 
a person’s character is best manifested by his 
works in the productive, industrial department. 
[t is important then to establish in our own minds 
acorrect standard of business character. This 
must manifestly be very different from that of the 
world. Whoever can accomplish the greatest 
amount of material results is the great business 
man of the world. Like the horticulturist who 
would give the palm to the tree which bore the 
largest pears without any reference to their taste 
or flavor, they shout for the man who can accom- 
plish the greatest amount of physical labor, car- 
ry through successfully the most gigantic scheme 
f industrial profit, or control a great number 
of hands and get the most work out of them. 

Our standard of business character must be far 
different, ‘These qualifications are of but minor 
importance. In looking around to discover i¢ 
possible, what leading qualification is most indis- 
pensable in a busines man among us, we can settle 
upon none other than loyalty to God This qual- 
ity, according to our definition, is a settled pur- 
pose to discover and do the will of God in all 
things. Not merely to have that for a sort of 
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from time to time at long intervals, but it must 
be a “post in the middle” of his character, 
directing, strengthening and sweetening his daily 
works. This quality will not only supply the 
central motive power to a man’s activity and 
efficiency in business, but. it will avail him in the 
management and execution of all its details.— 
There is no business so repulsive that he cannot 
execute with cheerfulness if he feels that he is 
commissioned of God to perform it. There is 
no otcupation or sport so agreeable to him that it 
can attract him away from obedience to this lead- 
ing motive. The faculty of discovering and doing 
the will of God will regulate the mixutest details 
of business as well as control and energize it in 
its largest and most general character. Supposing 
that a man is ap invalid and is capable of doing 
but very little; it is still just as necessary that 
that little should be controled by inspiration as it 
is for him that does ten times as much. The very 
little that he may do may be just as essential to 
the perfection of his character as a busines man, 
as the greater amount accomplished is to his 
stronger brother. It will be seen by this stand- 
ard that there isno one so weak or inefficient 
that he cannot reasonably aim at the establish- 
ment of a perfect business character. God looks 
at the quality of the work more than at the quan- 
tity. 

But in giving this prominence to loyalty we 
would by no means wish to ignore other motives 
which conduce to complete the character of a 
business man. We would present this as the 
primary quality because we think that it will lead 
directly to the organization and harmony of all 
other motives which conduce to activity and 
efficiency. It is an inlet for the intelligence and 
power of God into all the motives which have 
to do with industry.—un. 5. s. 
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Matters of Mention. 





. .-- Piedmont is said to be arming to the teeth. 
Letters from Turin, speak of the day not being 
far distant when Victor Emanuel will have 180, 
000 men fit to take the field. 

...-Two of John Brown’s daughters are atten- 
ding I’. B. Sanborn’s school at Concord, N. H. 
...Some of the identical lot of tea which was 
thrown overboard in Boston harbor, in 1770, is 
in possession of Charles Hosmer of Hartford, 
Conn. This specimen was gathered up on the 
beach, at Dorchester, the succeeding day. 
...-The total eclipse of the Sun, which will oc- 
curon the 18thof July next, is regarded by astron- 
omers as the most important which will be wit- 
nessed during the present century. It will be 
visible as a partial eclipse throughout the United 
States, but will be total only in a small part of 
Oregon and Washington Territories. The central 
line of the moon’s shadow will strike the coast 
fifteen miles north of the mouth of Columbia 
river, (latitude forty-six degrees twenty-five min- 
utes North,) soon after sunrise, and the breadth 
of the shadow there will be eighteen miles. Mo- 
ving thence in a northeast direction, it will pass 
near to Olympia, directly across the southern ex- 
tremity of Flathead Lake, and north of Lake 
Winnepeg, to York Factory, in latitude 57 deg. 
N., and on the south-west side of Hudson’s Bay. 
At Fort York the shadow will be one hundred 
and fifty miles. It will leave this continent at 
Cape Chidley, (or Chudlich,) the north-east point 
of Labrador, in latitude 59 1-2 deg. north; and 
bending first eastward and afterwards to the 
south-east, after traversing the Atlantic Ocean, it 
will reach Spain near Santander, on the Bay of 
Biscay. The shadow will next pass over the en- 
tire surface drained by the waters of the river 
Ebro; nearly all of the Balearic Islands, except 
Minorca; strike Algeria near Cape Cordon; pass 
to the south of Tripoli; and finally, at 10 h. 46 
min. A. M., (mean time Washington,) it will 
leave the earth at Massowa on the Red Sea.— Na- 
tional Intelligencer. ° 





An Oneida Journal. 
Sunday Evening, March 25,—Conversation on 
several subjects, from which we select a few 
thoughts of general interest : 

TRUST THR LORD FOR CHANGES. 
L—— wishes a change of situation. He says 
his present responsibilities are somewhat burden- 
some tohim. This is doubtless true; and the 
question is, whether he shall throw down his 
burden, (as every one is sometimes tempted to 
do,) or manfully go forward where he is. I think 
the Lord is sometimes pleased with us when we 
take up our burden day after day, and march 
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often the surest way to the state of comfort and 
happiness we desire. At all events, the truest 
course for every one, whether burdened or not, 
is to trust the Lord to change our circumstances 
when it is best ; and we may be certain he will 
do this. He is ever seeking our best interests, 
and he knows what is best for our good; then 
let us trust the whole matter with him. Let us 
assume that God has thus far arranged our cir- 
cumstances, and trust him to direct our steps in 
future—give us such changes as we need from 


time to time. 
DAILY FOOD. 


I find myself turned back from time to time 
to fellowship with the principles of the gospel, 
and union with God, for spiritual food. This is 
the grand want of our souls—spiritual food. We 
want daily bread. “Give us this day our daily 
bread” for our spirits. Daily food is even more 
necessary for our spirits than our bodies. I 
should be glad to see a revival in the family of 
love for the Bible—that inexhaustible magazine 
of truth and spiritual life. 

THE SECRET OF UNITY. 

An article was read from the Spiritual Maga- 
zine, written by Mrs. Cragin, and particular at- 
tention called to the following paragraph: “ We 
see that while the external manifestations of love 
may be the same, yet the point of attraction be- 
tween the sons of God lies far back of anything 
visible to the external senses. It is the strong 
sympathy of hearts drawn out, not primarily to 
each other, but to him who is ‘the chiefest 
among ten thousand’—‘ the one altogether lovely.’ 
Their love to each other is but the effect of their 
having one center—one life.” . 





IDEAS STRUCK OUT IN CRITICISMS. 

If a man who is naturally capable and efficient 
in business, attempt» to shirk responsibility and 
active industry, he does greater injustice to him- 
self than to others. Man is most noble and 
loveable when his whole nature is in healthy ex- 
ercise, and any tendency which thwarts this con- 
dition robs him of his nobility and beauty. 

The pleasure-seeking spirit is a weakening in- 
fluence; it saps a man’s strength and manliness. 
No man can stand up in the true attitude of man- 
hood, who allows himself to be hampered by the 
spirit of pleasure-seeking. 

If aman has been accustomed to heavy, sledge- 
hammer business, and he finds he cannot continue 
in that line of industry, it is folly for him on 
that account to stop work. His true course is, 
not to allow his industrial zeal to bs weakened, 
but find out what he can do to advantage, and 
lay out his strength there. 

We love to seea man kind and tender and 
affectionate to woman, but when his devotion is 
carried so far as to make him primarily a waiter 
on the gentler sex, our admiration of his course 
should be entirely wanting. 

The natural and true effect of love is to make 
one earnest, energetic and ardent for improve- 
ment: when this is not the result it is safe to as- 
suine that there is something wrong in the mat- 
ter. 

He who lives on the surface of things is vastly 
more tempted by what the apostle terms, “the 
lust of the flesh, the lust of the eye, and the pride 
of life,” than he who dwells in the interior of 
things. The power of evil is more likely to pass 
by the man whose heart is turned away from 
superficial and ephemeral things, and fixed on 
the great interior realities of existence. 





LANGUAGE. 
Cultivate chaste and correct Janguage—seck to 
avoid slang phrases and ungrammatical forms of 
speech, such as: “He is apt io say things that 
hurts folks’ feelings.” <A plural nominative 
should always be connected witha verb in the 
plural form. “ You and I” are frequently used 
when you and me would be better. The follow- 
ing expressions should be abolished at once: 
“Thave did it; “Icant find nothing ;” “I 
can't find no pail,” &c.; “I don't know nothing 
about it ;” “ Lam tired most to pivces.” 





AN EXPRESSION ABOUT SOCIAL FELLOWSHIP. 
I am led to take counsel with the Lord, from 
time to time, in regard to our social relations. 
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persons and things outside are naturally centrifu- 
gal and horizontal, and they are a benefit to us 
only when we mairtain our union with Christ 
and the heavens. But it will not answer for vs 
to have our attention continually directed to out- 
ward things. Such a course can only lead to bar- 
renness of heart and genera! dissatisfaction. 





Nearer to Thee. 


Nearer, my God, to Thee, 
Nearer to Thee! 

F’en though it be a cross 
That raiseth me ; 

Still all my song shail be, 

Nearer, my God, to 'Thee— 
Nearer to Thee! 

Though, like the wanderer, 
The sun goes down, 

Darkness be over me, 
My rest a stone ; 

Yet in my dreams I’d be, 

Nearer, my God, to Thee, 
Nearer to Thee ! 

There let the way appear, 
Steps unto heaven ; 

All that thou sendest me, 
In mercy given ; 

Angels to beckon me 

Nearer, my God, to Thee, 
Nearer to Thee ! 

Then, with my waking thoughts, 
Bright with thy praise, 

Out of my stormy griefs, 
Bethel [’ll raise ; 

So by my wocs to be 

Nearer, my God, to Thee, 
Nearer to Thee ! 

Or, if on joyful wing, 
Cleaving the sky, 

Sun, moon, and stars forgot, 
Upward I fly ; 

Still all my song sha!! be, 

Nearer, my God, to Thee, 
Nearer to Thee! 

Anonymous. 





Table-Talk by J.H.N., No- 51. 


One great element of distinction bhe- 
tween the resurrection state, and the 
state that exists in this world, and in 
Hades, is, that habit which is such a 
strong principle here, and probably con- 
tinues its power in Hades, never enters 
the resurrection world. “‘ Except ye be 
converted, and become as little children, 
ye cannot enter into the kingdom of 
heaven.” That is certainly a return to a 
state that is free from habit, and ante- 
cedent to habit. The child begins ex- 
istence free from habit ; but as it grows 
up, its life gradually hardens into tixed 
ways of doing things, and certain specific 
methods of pleasure. That whole process 
of forming habits, even those ordinarily 
called good, as well as those which are 
bad, is a departure from the freshness of 
original nature ; and the resurrection 
proposes to replace us in our beginning 
state of freedom and vivacity. Paul 
says; “The first man Adam was made 
a living soul, the last Adam was made a 
quickening spirit ;” which conveys to me 
something like this idea: Take water 
from a spring in a tumbler, and for a 
moment it is just as good as the waier 
in the spring; but immediately it be- 
gins to lose its freshness, growing flas 
and less and less palatable, till in process 
of time it becomes entirely odious. This 


deteriorating process commences from the 


the moment it is taken from the spring 
and begins a separate existence. It 





And it seems to me to be our duty and privilege | 
to live near to him in regard to this matter; and | 
to seek continually new and heavenly inspirations. ; 
I believe he is a fountain of inspiration, near and | 
accessible—that he is ever ready to give us new | 
inspiration, and to guide us right. [ find no! 
safety or satisfaction in following a routine conrse | 








general leading purpose which can be referred to 


along cheerfully under it. And this course is 


God for advice and counsel. Our relations to! 


is palatable at the beginning, and yet 
its state is one that must end in odious 
That may represent the first 
Adam a living soul. There is lite, bne 
it is life under such conditions and with 


staleness. 


such certainty of termination as the 


of fellowship, without returning frequently to Water we have described, which was sep 


arated trom its souree. 
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Place another tumbler now in a situa- 
tion where it will be constantly receiving 
from the spring, and that tumbler of 
water will be always fresh. Though for 
a single draught you would not notice 
any particular difference between the 
water in one case and the other, (taking 
the water in the first tumbler the mo- 
ment it was dipped from the spring,) yet 
the state of the water in the two tum- 
blers is very different; and the water that 
is constantly renewed from the spring, 
represents the “quickening spirit.”— 
That is something more than mere life 
that runs itself out into habit: it is 
renewed life—quickening life, like the 
spring that is ever running. 

By an appreciation of the death and 
resurrection of Christ, we can come into 
this state that is free from habit. Then 
every meal we eat will be a new thing to 
us, as though we were just born. It will 
not base itself on past experience, or be a 


repetition of something we have done] - 


before, and a link in the chain of habit, 
that has been binding us down to the 
earth all our days, but every meal will be 
like the first union of the child with its 
mother ; every day will be a new day to 
us, and we shall have as mary lives as 
we have days. Instead of starting with 
young life and soon wearing it out, we 
may get into a position where we shall 
have a constant succession of life—a daily 
new birth, We may return ourselves 
into the hands of our Creator, and remain 
there, and be constantly created anew. 
Paul brings out that idea where he 
says, ‘ Though our outward man perish, 
yet our inward man is renewed day by 
day.” There is a blessed promise in 
Isaiah to the same effect: “Even the 
youths shall faint and be weary, and the 
young men shall utterly fail ; but they 
that wait on the Lord shall renew their 
strength: they shall mount up with wings 
as eagles; they shall run, and not be 
‘veary ; they shall walk, and not faint.” 





The Promises. 

How shall we regard the promises of 
the Bible? Many consider them as 
notes of hand which they may appropri- 
ate without any direct personal commu- 
nication with their author. They take 
the Bible as a general, comprehensive let- 
ter to all the world, by which God is re- 
lieved of the necessity of continued cor- 
respondence, or direct intercourse with 
individuals. He has put forth his law 
and his promises, and left men to. make 
the best use they can of them, quite inde- 
pendently of his present personal direc- 
tion ;—and so the Bible is made to super- 
sede the Spirit of God. 

‘But this was not its design either in 
its law or promises. God has committed 
writings to men, but reserved to his 
Spirit the sole prerogative of interpreting 
and applying them. The Bible is an 
auxiliary to the Spirit ; its language was 
once dictated by the Spirit, and is a con- 
venient medium for communicating with 
human nature: but it must be only an 
assistant, and never take the place of liv- 
ing, personal conversation with God. If 
we help ourselves to the promises, because 
we have the Bible, we are too quick.— 
They are not ours till they are offered us 
with the fresh seal of the spirit of God. 

Another class of minds of a less credu- 
lous turn, dispose of the promises in a very 
different way. They put them all aside, 
as having an original special application, 
and no better than cancelled accounts 
for present use. German interpreters 


give a great part of the Bible exclusively 
to the Jews, which the literal sense of 
most of the prophecies indeed requires.— 


See 


To these skeptics the promises are only 
so much history, and they read the whole 
Bible without any personal reference.— 
They think it a weakness, the inclination 
of religious minds, to find their own case 
in scripture. But this view is as unbe- 
lieving as the first is presumptuous. We 
are all intensely interested in the whole 
Bible, because God can use it so handily 
in his private instructions. It is a book 
constructed with an infinite knowledge of 
universal principles ; and there is not a 
conceivable contingency of human nature 
for which it has not a word in season, an 
apt phrase, or a symbolic counterpart.—- 
There is no one who has pot sometimes 
felt the wonderful pertinency of a scrip- 
ture quotation ; and the more spiritual 
our minds are, the more suggestive are 
our memories of the heavenly literature. 
We see more and more the mysterious 
correspondence between al] human expe- 
rience and the sketch-book of God. We 
discover that in the external world, as in 
him who was called also the Word of God, 
are hid inexhaustible treasures of wisdom 
and knowledge. 

When God is disposed to give usa 
promise suitable to our need, he has only 
to take the Bible and mark a passage for 
us, a8 a man would convey a sentiment 
to his friend, by handing him a book and 
pointing toa line which he had under- 
scored. The mark gives force and mean- 
ing to what we should otherwise read 
without emotion—to words which were 
not written for us. Any person of expe- 
rience, understands, if he cannot explain, 
how the Spirit can mark a promise, and 
how perfect a method it is of divine com- 
munications. 

Suppose a master should find it con- 
venient to give his servants written cer- 
tificates of approbation, and should take 
the words “ Well done, good and faith- 
ful servant,” which he should get printed 
in blanks for his purpose. He would take 
a copy and fil! it out with date and sig- 
nature and address, and it would be an 
invaluable present to the servant ; but 
as a blank it would be worth nothing to 
him. So the promises of the Bible are 
like blank deeds which the Spirit of God 
must fill out for every man who expects 
to realize their value. 

By this view of the Bible we rescue it 
from those who take the whole to them- 
selves without ceremony, and from those 
who confine its language -to its first use, 
and make it a dead, barren word. We 
take nothing hastily, but give the book 
to God to mark for us according to our 
case and the capacity of our spiritual 
understanding. 

The language of the Bible conceals 
meaning within meaning, so that we may 
continually derive new truth from the 
same words, truth corresponding to our 
spiritual advancement. As our percep- 
tions become refined we taste new flavors 
in promises and words which have been 
food to us before. 





“The Palace Home.” 





An Association bas lately been formed in 
this city for the — of erecting a spacious 
and magnificent building to be known as the 
“Palace Home.” It is proposed to locate 
this edifice between Broadway and Tenth Ave- 
nue, and betweer. Seventy-eighth and Seventy- 
ninth streets, and that it shall occupy the 
entire square, 800 by 200 feet, which is bound- 
ed by those streets ; being oye Sees from 
the Ramble of the Central Park and the North 
River, and about three minutes walk from 
either. 

The edifice will be cut up into apartments 
of different sizes and degrees of eligibility, to 
which are to be affixed correspondingly differ- 
ent prices to be covered by stock, for the ac- 
commodotion of individuals and families who 
may be inclined to a mode of living which it is 
supposed will combine the retirement and in- 
depeudence of the isolated family with the 
economy and social privileges of the ideal pha- 
lanstery or commune. 

The main particulars of the plan of this 
building, together with the essential principles 





on which the Association is proposed to be 
founded and governed, and the advantages 


THE CIRCULAR. 











which it is thought will be secured to the occu- 
pants of the building, are as follows : 

In the centre of tke building there will be a 
court-yard, with fountains and water-works. 
In the construction of the interior of the edi- 
fice, it will be the aim to secure more perfect 
isolation to families than is enjoyed in the pre- 
sent blocks of houses. Every room will have 
a window opening to the air and light, and will 
be well ventilated by flues constructed on the 
syphon principle, with two registers in each 
room. The apartments will all be heated by 
radiation from a common source in the base- 
ment of the building, and will be lighted by 
gas made upon the premises. 

The basement will be occupied by a kitchen 
and laundry, in the center, to cover a space of 
100 by 300 feet, lighted from the top by five 
domes, each 16 feet in diameter, and every 
well-tested improvement in the modes of cook- 
ing, washing, aud ironing will be adopted. The 
residue of the space in the basement will be 
occupied by workshops, of which there will be 
forty-six; and the space under the sidewalk 
will contain store-rooms, fuel depots, gasome- 
ter, boiler, and engine-room, &c. 

On the ground floor, in the central court, 
there will be a garden 240 feet long by 28 
wide, around which will be built, of iron and 
glass, a gallery two stories high, to be divided 
into music and lecture-room, library and read- 
ing-room, natural history room, and picture- 
gallery, parlor, and smoking-room—all of 
which may be thrown into one, if desired.— 
On this floor will also be a chapel, school- 
rooms, stores, offices, and about sixty suites of 
rooms for families. 

On the second floor will be a common dining 
department, where individuals and families 
may take their meals in almost any style they 
please ; or, when families prefer it, meals will 
be served for them in their own private apart- 
ments—each paying only for the food that is 
consumed, according to a fixed scale of prices. 
This floor will also contain four parlors, and 
the rest of the space will be occupied by single 
rooms and suites of rooms for the accommoda- 
tion of residents. 

The other stories, to be occupied principally 
by residents, will be divided up in a manner 
harmonizing with the preceding descriptions, 
except that the central area will be 300 by 100 
feet; and as there is to be a Conservatory on 
the roof of the dining hall, the top of this 
area will be covered with glass during the win- 
ter season. 

The building is intended to be fire-proof 
throughout, and made so strong as to render a 
fall impossible. 

The amount of money requisite to complete 
this edifice and place it in working order, is 
one million ot dollars, according to careful es- 
timates, which sum it is proposed to raise by 
subscriptions of stoeck—one thousand subscri- 
bers, averaging one thousand dollars each, 
being required to make up the sum. One half 
this amount may be obtained upon bonds pay- 
ing seven per cent. interest, secured upon the 
property, while the other half will be appor- 
tioned among the stockholders, and each sub- 
scriber will have apartments in the buildiag 
whose valuation will correspond to the amount 
of his subscription. 

It is thought that by this plan a family may 
obtain for $1,50 per week, or $75 per year, a 
better home than can now be obtained in any 
part of New-York city for $250 per year, and 
that the economy in the matters of food, tight, 
heat, &c., will be correspondingly great.-- Life 
Illustrated. 





“The Girles in Germany.” 


The St. Lowis Republican publishes the fol- 
lowing article from the pen of a young Ger- 
man who was well educated in his own country. 
It not only gives some interesting information 
in regard to German society, but it shows, also, 
the difficulties of mastering a foreign language : 

‘“¢ There is three kinds of girles in Germany : 
the girle of the rich people, the servant maid, 
and the farmer’s girle. The girle of a rich 
man, she goes to schocl like others and learns 
reading, writing, cheifering, and a lady teacher 
learns them sewing a shurte and making stok- 
ings. Sometimes gets some lessons besides 
until she gets confirmed. At this time begins 
another life for her; her parents sent her to a 
female school one or two years and pay 50 dol- 
lars for her this time. She is kept there like 
a lady, and she has not mutch to do. One of 
them has to be in the kitchen one week—an- 
orther one the next week: for that time she 
stays in the kitchen she has to take the bread 
in the morning when the baker comes with bas- 
kets, and the old lady shoes her how to fix this 


and that, and in sommer time how to raise ve-| « 


gitablus. The other time she learns playing 
piavo and other fine female work ; but there is 











institutions where they have to work hard.— 
Returned to her parents, she stars at home 
until she gets chance to get marrid. She tries 
to git a preacher or a lawyer. Cannot she git 
one like them, at last she takes whatever che 
can git. Sometimes she don’t marry, and 
lives on some interest of a little estate, be- 
cause the most time there is a good many child- 
ren, and there is not so much left; because an 
estate gits small by many parts. 

** But it is an orther case with the servant 
girls. After she is confirmed, she has to live 
out for child’s maid, because her father is a 
poor man and lives from his labor. He makes 
the capital of two bets a day, and sends his 
daughter to live out. She gits for a full year 
the sum of 5 dollars, and one or two paares of 
shoes. She stayes by this way in this condi- 
tion a few years, and then she gits kitchen 
girle, and she gits ten dollars waiges for the 
year, and at Christmas time an apron or aneke 
hankerchief. She has to worke hard, making 
the dough of the rye bread. Some make a 
small dough, but big hous keepings make a 
dough for half a dozened loafs of bread.— 
Every loaf wais 40 pounds. She wares wood- 
en shoes a good many times, because the com- 
mon leather shoes cost 1 1-2 dollars. She has 
to do the garden work, (every family keeps 
her garden,) takes the wheel barrow and fetch 
things at home along, or she carries it on her 
head. If she washes she has no washboord to 
wash on—she robbes it in her hands. She 
cooks the washing and takes sometimes wood 
ashes that hurts her fingers most into peases. 
If she got so happy to git a poor laborer that 
makes his 2 bets a day, she helpes her husband 
working, going out in the field. Is her hus- 
band got mad he wipes her a dog. Without 
doing anything against it, she is silend like a 
lamb 

‘The farmer girle goes to school in Winter 
time only, and in Summer time she has to hide 
the cows. She lives that way until she is con- 
firmed. After this time she has to feed cows, 
hogs, chickens, and noirses the babys. After 
she gits strong enough she has to thresh and 
go out in the fields. She gits up at 2 o’clock 
at neight and threshes till half-past 5, then she 
milks 6 cows and goes to breakfast. For 
breakfast she gits a large piece of rye bread 
griesed with a little bit of lard or butter. At 
10 o’clock she gits a butter bread again like in 
the morning. At dinner time she git a piece 
of meat about 4 ounce havy. She eats with a 
wooden spoon out of a big dish with the boys. 
She likes a boy and marries generally one that 
eats with her out of the same dish, and most of 
the time she is bound to take him. If she 
marries she and her husband live in a small 
house and pay 20 dollors a year for rent.— 
They keep a cow and a she-goat, a little peg, 
make it fat and raise it, raise their own vege- 
tables, and help orther people work. He gets 
2 bets a day and his woman one bet a day. 
They are poor and never git rich.” 


Westward Ho! 


BY MISS MULOCH. 





We should not sit us down and sigh, 
My girl, whose brow a fane appears, 
Whose steadfust eyes look royally 
Backwards and forwards o’er the years— 


The Jong, long years of conquered time, 
The possible years unwon, that slope 
Before us in the pale sublime 
Of lives that have more faith than hope. 


We dare not sit us down and dream 
Fond dreams, as idle children do: 
My forehead owns too many a seam, 
And tears have worn their channels through, 


Your poor thin cheeks, which now I take 
“‘Twixt my two hands, caressing. Dear. 
A little sunshine for my sake! 
Although we’re far on in the year. 


Though all our violets, sweet! are dead, 
The primrose lost from fields we knew, 

Who knows what harvests may be spread 
For reapers brave like me and you ? 


Who knows what bright October suns 
May light up distant valleys mild, 
Where as our pathway downward runs 
We see Joy meet us, like a child. 


Who, sudden by the roadside stands, 
To kiss the travelers’ weary brows, 
And lead them through the twilight lands 
Safely unt their Father’s house. 


So, we’ll not dream, nor look back, dear t 
But march right on content and bold, 

To where our life sets, heavenly clear, 
Westward, behind the hills of gold. 





LErTERS NOT OTHERWISE ACKNOWLEDGED.—Thos. 


North; J. Whitney. 
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